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EDITORI.AL 

ROM  the  .Museum  ot  .Modern  .Art,  New 
^'ork,  we  have  come  to  expect  magniheent 
books  on  all  aspects  ot  modern  art — books 
which  tor  their  content  have  made  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  the  appreciation  ot  art, 
and  tor  their  printing,  lavout  and  qualitv  ot 
reproduction  have  set  a  standard  which  has  had 
a  protound  intiuence  on  art  publications.  But 
thev  have  surelv  surpassed  themselves  in  the 
volume  just  presented  to  the  Gallerv,  Masters 
of  Modern  Irf*  which  has  been  prepared  to 
mark  the  2  5th  .Anniversarv  of  the  founding  of 
the  .Museum.  Fditeil  bv  the  Director,  .Altred 
H.  Barr,  jr.  it  shows  in  colour  and  black  and 
\\  hite  3  qo  of  the  Hnest  works  in  the  collection. 

In  the  introduction  the  book  is  described  as 
an  invitation  to  see  the  originals,  and  while 
comparativelv  few  of  us  will  achieve  this,  we 
are  grateful  for  a  project  which  has  brought 
the  ‘museum’  in  small  compass  across  the 
.Atlantic  and,  as  it  were,  placed  it  in  our  hands. 
The  book  mav  be  rather  expensive  (it  costs 
hiteen  dollars)  but  we  can  always  pester  our 
librarians  to  acquire  copies,  for  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  when  the  achievements  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  are  more  widely 
known  it  will  become  obvious  that  a  gallery 
devoted  to  modern  art  is  a  vital  necessity. 

Plans  tor  a  gallerv  of  modern  art  were  drawn 
up  many  years  ago.  It  may  not  be  long  until 
plans  will  be  considered  for  the  actual  building 
of  a  gallery  to  house  the  fabulous  Burrell 
Collection. 

Could  it  be  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
stable  era  of  peace — a  twentieth  century 
‘golden  age’  and  that  somewhere  in  this  rain¬ 
swept  land  of  ours  another  .Arch'bald  McLellan 
is  at  this  moment  thinking  1  »  terms  of  a 
collection  of  modern  masters That  would 
indeed  be  a  gesture  to  Glasgow  and  to  Scotland 
and  a  wonderful  complement  to  the  historical 
treasures  of  the  Burrell  Collection. 

*  Masters  of  Modern  Art,  vdili-il  by  .Alfri-d  H.  Barr.  Jr. 

(Di\tributf<l  by  Sinmn  ami  Schiistt-r.  New  York)  Si  5. 


AI  FC  STIIRROCK 

ARTISTS  AT  THH  SHASIDH 


‘  A  T  THh  — tlu*  uohIn  theniseUfs 

/  \  seem  summerv,  ainl  it  one  is  thinking 
1  Vot  pictures  in  this  eonnettion  one 
thinks  hrst,  perhaps,  ot  sunn\  pictures.  The 
Impressionists  and  their  descendants  were,  ol 
course,  the  apostles  ot  sunli<jht.  Ren  >ir 
painted  children  on  the  shore  inimitahiv — as 
he  painted  them  exervwhere  else — children 
in  the  lone  blue  stockines  and  hulk\  clothes  ot 
the  periotl,  children  whose  stultv  dresses 
contrast  with  the  pearlv  cliHs  and  emerald 
sea  in  the  hackeround,  and  the  more  unin- 
hihited  little  pink  Iteures  splashing  there. 

Or  there  is  the  eav  Dutv,  whose  seaside  is 
more  adult,  more  sophisticated,  with  \acht- 
ine  caps  and  hrass-huttoned  hla/ers  and  white 
<lucks  tlap|)ing  in  the  hree/e  along  the  pier;  all 
set  down  with  the  most  tremendous  \er\e 
and  spontaneity,  as  though  the  artist  were  in 
such  a  hurry  to  communicate  his  \ision  that 
he  had  no  time  tor  more  than  a  detail  here 
and  there. 

This,  then,  ma\  he  the  kind  ol  paintine  the 


words  ‘at  the  seaside’  conjure  up  Hrst  tor 
most  ot  Us.  On  the  other  hand,  each  ot  iis  has 
also  his  own  memories.  Pictures  can  make 
\arious  appeals.  Detached  trom  locality,  they 
can  e\|)ress  the  (|uintessence  ol  sea  and  sun- 
lis»ht  and  human  enjo\ment,  as  Renoir’s 
Children  on  the  Seashore  does.  In  a  slightly  more 
limiteil  wa\,  they  can  tell  us  what  it  is  like  to 
he,  lor  a  moment,  behind  a  spread  sail  under 
Deauville’s  (and  Duty’s)  sea-hlue  skies.  And 
they  can  also — an  important  tunction  though 
not,  perhaps,  rating  high  in  absolute  aesthetic 
terms — remind  us  ot  particular  places  and 
scenes  we  ourselves  know  well. 

In  Scotland  the  coast  is  everywhere  near  at 
hand,  and  extraordinarily  various  tor  so  small 
a  countrv.  The  climate  is  not  .Mediterranean 
— think  ot  those  gloomy  c litfscapes  ot  Thom¬ 
son  ot  Duddingston.  Only  to  look  hard  at 
them  is  to  hear  seabirds  keening  and  ‘the  long- 
rolling,  steady-pouring,  deep-trenched  green 
billow  .  .  .  hush-hushing  .  .  .  hush-hushing  .  ,’ 
Rut  they  are  the  reverse  ot  summery. 

■At  this  season  we  may 
preter  as  a  pictorial  remem¬ 
brancer  one  ot  our  native 
modern  colourists — Peploe, 
sketching  a  tamilv  picnicking 
in  the  deep  drifts  ot  silver 
sand  behind  their  North  Ber¬ 
wick  lodgings,  Maclauchlan 
.Milne  recording  the  multi¬ 
coloured  bathing  huts  at 
Brodick  with  the  purple  and 
green  ot  heather  and  bracken 
swathing  the  hills  to  the  east. 
Or  there  is  William  Mc- 
Taggart  the  elder,  an  artist 
who  like  Renoir  managed  to 
extract  a  c|uintessence.  There 
is  a  photograph  ot  McTaggart 
at  work  on  the  shore  in  the 
Caw  biography.  .\  burly, 
bearded  tigure,  he  is  leaning 
forward,  poised  like  a  fencer. 


1 


i'\os  he  wanted  them  to  he  seen — un- 
i()m|>licate<l,  innoeent  eves,  eves  to  take 
|)uie  d«.li'4ht  in  the  while-crested  wavelets, 
the  recurrent  lountain  ot  sprav  above  a 
sunken  rock,  tlie  sluen  ot  wet  sand  that 
can  smootli  over  so  mai^icallv  the  print  ot  a 
small  hare  toot. 

There  is  no  single  word  that  exactlv  de¬ 
scribes  a  |vaintinw  ot  the  seaside.  There  are 
landscapes  and  seascapes  hut  no  amphi¬ 
bious  term  in  common  use.  Shorescape 
mav  suttice.  1  he  tirst  t  uropean  landscape, 
Conrad  \\  itz’s  Miraculou'i  Draught  oj  hishcs, 
is  in  tact  a  shorescape.  The  picture’s  date  is 
1444  and  the  ‘sea’  it  represents  is  actuallv 
the  lake  ot  (ieneva  portraved,  as  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark  has  said,  in  pre-Ka|)haelite 
detail.  He  remarks  also  the  correspondence 
between  W  itz  and  Stanlev  Spencer — look 
j  at  those  awkward,  eners'etic  tishermen; 
there  is  a  Stanlev  Spencer  in  the  Royal 
Academv  this  vear  in  which  just  such  a 
tantasticated  aroup  watch,  from  a  punt, 
the  Miracle  at  Cookham  Regatta. 

That  Stanlev  Spencer  doc-s  not,  however, 
depend  exclusivelv  on  the  miraculous  tor 
inspiration  is  attested  hv  his  Southwold  in 
the  Aberdeen  collection.  Deck  chairs, 
towels  and  hathine  suits  hune  out  to  drv, 
hot  sun  and  black  shadows — though  this  is 
a  more  populous  shore  he  is  at  one  with 
.McTaygart  in  the  pure,  sensiH)us  pleasure 


KfSOIR 


and  dartinij  his  brush  at  a  huge  canvas  that 
might  almost  he  mounted  on  a  mast  insteatl  ot 
tetherc'd  to  an  easel. 

That  canvas,  one  teels  sure,  had  its  paint 
impregnated  with  Hying  grains 
of  sand,  smelt  not  of  turpen¬ 
tine  hut  of  ozone.  And  so  it  is 
with  all  McTaggart’s  seashore 
|>ictures.  Oblong  almost  al- 
wavs,  thev  seem  less  like  in¬ 
dividual  compositions  than 
‘lengths’  cut  oft  hv  the  artist 
from  some  inexhaustible  roll 
of  inspiration,  a  slowly  un¬ 
folding  diorama  ot  the  sea  in 
all  its  moods. 

Almost  always,  too,  there 
are  children,  whom  McTag- 
gart  incorporated  in  his  pic¬ 
tures  partly,  we  ma^ 
hecause  it  was  throui 
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SOUTHWOLD 
Oil  on  ram  as,  2o  X  }2  ins. 
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(hi  on  itinvflv,  24  X  /m. 


PFGWm.  BAY,  KFNT,  1858 
Oil  on  tdniav,  24 jx  ^5  inv. 


K^MSGATF  S^NOS 
'  on  canvas^  \o  X  <'o|  im. 


“Irfitr?  at  the  ^cauJe 
lu'  (li'rivcs  .111(1  tr.insmits.  Onlv  tl1.1t 
solid  line  (»l  pilins^s,  ln.1ril1in^  .i> 
riUntlcsslv  .»s  .in  .iniiv  of  robot 
Icmminijs  into  the  sea,  jjives  the 
piftLire  the  tiny  touch  of  dream- 
vvorld  never  whollv  absent  from  the 
work  of  this  strange  latter-dav  Blake. 

Harlv  shorescapes  are  not  un¬ 
common.  Botticelli’s  Birth  oj  I'cnus 
is  essentially  a  seaside  picture.  So  is 
Breughel’s  Fall  oj  Icarus,  most  phleg¬ 
matic  of  Flemish  masterpieces,  its 
classical  theme  dismissed  in  a  glimpse 
of  one  tinv  leg  disappearing  beneath 
the  waves  while  the  artist’s  attention 
is  lavished  on  an  unheeding  plough¬ 
man  and  a  daydreaming  shepherd  and 
his  Hock.  Shorescapes,  in  lact, 
usually  served  the  old  masters  as 
mere  incidental  settings  for  drama 
or  romance.  They  had  no  standing 
in  their  own  right — that  was  to  come 
later. 

Watteau’s  lords  and  ladies  em¬ 
barking  in  a  bosky  dell  for  Cvthera 
are  led  by  a  waft  of  cherubs  in  the 
old  tradition.  By  contrast,  in  Con¬ 
stable’s  tinv,  bright  and  beautikil 
sketches  of  Brighton  beach  now  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert,  real  people 
are  strolling  along  and  sitting  on  the 
sands  beneath  real  sunshades.  No 
cherubs  here. 

But  alas,  wrote  Constable  to  a 
friend  in  1824,  the  beach  was  only 
‘Piccadillv  by  the  seaside.  ladies 
dressed  and  undressed — gentlemen  in 
morning  gowns  and  slippers  on,  or 
without  them  altogether  about  knee 
deep  in  the  breakers — footmen — 
children — nursery  maids,  dogs,  boys, 
fishermen — preventive  service  men 
(with  hangers  and  pistols)  .  .  fisher¬ 
men  and  those  hideous  amphibious 
animals  the  old  bathing  women  .  .  all 
are  mixed  up  together  in  endless  and 
indecent  confusion  ...  In  short  there 
is  nothing  here  for  a  painter  but  the 


pict  with  ininu'iiM'  popular  micccss?  No  doubt 
tiuiv  will  alwav"^  in  the  world  of  art  he  the 
manv  who  prefer  the  trees  to  the  wood  and 
the  more  <iifted  few  who,  like  Constable, 
\alue  permanent  truth  aho\e  transient  par- 
tieularitN . 

Not  much  later  in  time  we  happen  to  have 
an  illustration  in  point  pro\i<le<l,  within  the 
pre-Raphaelite  canon,  h\  W  illiam  Dvee.  His 
Pc^wcll  Bin  was  exhibited  in  i8bo.  As  to 
realistic  detail  it  ecpials  hrith,  hut  the  com¬ 
bination  of  peculiar  tension  in  its  colour  and 
monumentalitN  in  the  Hiju re- placing  and  land¬ 
scape  make  this,  Dvee’s  onlv  experiment  of 
the  kind,  a  much  more  excitin^  |)icture  than 
I  rith  was  e\er  to  achieve.  It  seems  a  beach  we 
all  know,  cpiiet,  almost  unnaturallv  still  in  the 
calm  of  earlv  evening  when  the  wind  has  died 
and  the  sound  of  hoots  scraping  on  rocks 
slipperv  with  seaweed  tra\els  from  far  off. 
frith,  then,  painted  a  particular  beach  at  a 
particular  (thoutjh  artihciallv  contrived) 
moment.  Constable  and  Dvee  painted  some 


breakers — and  skv — which  have  been  lo\elv 
indeed  and  always  varying.’ 

W.  P.  Frith  did  not  ajjree.  ‘The  variety  of 
character  on  Ramsgate  Sands  attracted  me — 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  were  there.’ 
He  worked  all  through  1852  and  1853  on  the 
various  groups  in  Ramsi]atc  Sands.  So  much 
diligence  and  attention  to  detail  was  amply 
rewarded  in  the  R.A.  of  1854,  when  the 
jiicture  fetched  1000  guineas,  ‘the  Queen  was 
delighted’,  and  the  reproduction  rights  sold 
for  another  3000  guineas. 

To-day  we  might  he  inclined  to  classify 
Frith  as  a  Him  director  rather  than  an  artist. 
He  managed  crowd  scenes  masterfully  and 
Ramsqatc  Sands  and  Derhv  Day  contain  curious 
intimations  of  Cinemascope.  Derhv  Da\  had  to 
have  an  iron  railing  erected  round  it  to  stem 
the  crowds,  an  event  that  had  not  occurred  in 
the  R.A.  since  Wilkie’s  Chelsea  Pensioners  was 
shown  there  in  1822.  Now  the  crowds  (pieue 
for  Ntarlon  Brando  instead. 

Why  should  Constable  have  described  so 
distastefully  precisely  what  Frith  chose  to  de- 


HATHfcKS,  DIEPHE, 
Oil  on  can\as^  S  i  X  ^ 


ICKEKT 


with  Mitli  'iihtK  .iti»l  'jmcrJul 

lin»-  l)\  AhImi-n  I'x-.ikIsIi'v  .  I  thv 

is  ii.iiiH  <1  (hi  l>icppe  hcach  it  is 
'urt  K  a  plat  «•  tli.il  iii  \t  r  t  xist<  f|  sasf 
in  a  h<jt-l)tjusf,  t  ssi  iiti.ilK  in'lo'ir  mint! 

fatalci 


!pct»pltf|  \Mth  visions  ol  fcmmct 

in  t'\f)tic  cttstuiiif.  I  low  painlulK  hv 
cnumiratfs  thf  |)il)lilfs,  though 

thrttugh  thin-solfil  t-vt-ning  sIkh-s  Ih‘ 
coultl  ft'fl  t-ach  oiif,  Yft  tlif  drawing 
i'  pjctic,  and  tluTt  loif  lt>rms  a  small 
part  ot  t»ur  univi-rsal  sraside. 

^ickcrt  ctiiiltl  rralisf  it  too.  Tlivrc 
i'  the  happv,  active  sparkle  of  Ids 
Bjihcrs  (alst>  at  Dieppe)  painted  in 
1902.  and  now  in  Liverp)t>l.  .And 
equallv  there  is  the  projection  of 
ennui  in  The  front  at  Ho\c  painted  2S 
e*’  _  vears  later,  in  which  a  bearded 
-Hi‘  ''ickert  himself,  old  and  'lumped,  sits 
"  ’  half-averted  frt)m  a  seaside  whose 
pleasures  he  can  no  longer  phvsitallv 
enjov . 

‘When  mv  hodv  was  alive  .  .  .’ 
San^  a  bone  upon  the  shore. 

As  well  as  the  seaside  of  sunshine 
and  crowds  and  gaietv  there  is  indeed 
another  seaside  at  the  back  cd  most 
of  our  minds  to-dav,  a  strange,  cold 
beach  pitted  with  sandbagged  dug- 
'  outs,  festooned  with  barbed  wire, 

edged  w  ith  concrete  blockhouses. 
^1^  unnaturally  deserted.  .Animation  seems 
suspended  there,  as  in  the  still  shore- 
'(.apes  of  Tristam  Hillier.  Sickert 
painted  the  sadness  of  human  flotsam 
'  •  at  Hove.  Paul  Nash  was  later  to 
record  vvith  et|ual  melancholy  a  different 
kind  of  flcvtsam.  dark,  sinister  and  inhuman. 
In  the  water-colour  here  repn'duced  fre'm 
the  Glasgow  collection  his  >pecial  magic  has. 
as  it  were,  blanched  it.  transformed  the 
particular  ohjet  irome  into  a  universal  s\mlx>l. 
timeless  tixv  in  its  own  wav  as 

f  .Vrc  naic-whticneJ  and  dried  in  the  lunJ. 


Where 


rvaintin. 


hec--me>  timeie-si.  L 
■spencer  n  in  hand-  av 
at  the  imrsessibile  lir 


ANDIU-W  HANNAH 


so\u:  i:akly  sconisii  chairs 


Evkn  in  those  (lavs  when  wo  ha\o  oasv 
chairs,  hall  chairs,  dining  chairs,  stackinij 
chairs — when,  in  lact,  chairs  aro  com- 
monplaco  and  lotjion — tho  past  still  assorts 
itsolt  in  tho  continiiintj  importanco  of  tho 
torm  ‘chairman’.  Ho  is  tho  presiding  genius, 
tho  man  sot  apart  as  tho  symbol  ot  authority, 
tho  one  oloctod  to  arrange  and  direct  tho 
husinoss  in  hand.  This  is  a  suryi\al  from  tho 
times,  when,  although  tho  whole  medieval 
household  would  sit  down  at  table  together, 
tho  salt  divided  tho  lord  ol  tho  manor  and  tho 
gentry  Irom  tho  servants  and 
lower  orders — when  only  those 
‘above  the  salt’  at  the  head  ol 
the  table  would  (|uality  to  sit 
in  chairs.  live  hundred  years 
ago,  however,  chairs  were  not 
always  provided  even  tor  those 
‘above  the  salt’.  Settles,  benches 
and  stools  served  well  enough 
tor  ordinary  Folk,  and  movable 
chairs,  although  they  had  been 
known  in  Britain  since  hetore 
the  Norman  Conquest,  were 
only  tor  the  Master  ot  the 
house  and  his  chosen  guests. 

Hven  in  Royal  Palaces  and  in  the 
Castles  ot  great  Nobles,  chairs 
were  tew  in  number,  and  sur¬ 
vivals  From  early  times  are 
indeed  scarce.  There  are  two 
chairs  in  The  Burrell  Collection 
which  might  Httinglv  he  des- 
scrihed  as  ‘noble  w  recks’,  as  well 
as  many  tine  specimens  ot  early  types  oF  chair. 
The  Coronation  Chair,  with  its  gothic  canopy- 
hack  and  its  space  tor  incorporating  that 
symbol  ot  still  earlier  regal  authority,  the 
stone  ot  Scone,  is  one  example  ot  an  early 
chair  whose  dedicated  purpose  has  ensured 
care  oF  handling  and  preservation  down 
through  the  centuries. 

Among  the  earliest  types  ot  movable  chairs 
it  is  not  surprising  to  Hnd  those  high-hacked 


Ciothic  |)ieces  which  proclaim  their  kinship 
with  the  church  stall.  Then  there  were  the 
box  chairs,  like  cheats  with  linentold  panels, 
and  hack  and  sides  added.  Gradually,  with  the 
diminution  ot  church  intluence  and  increasing 
luxury  in  domestic  appointments,  chairs 
tended  to  torget  their  ecclesiastical  sources 
and  to  develop  new  teatures.  Still  ot  oak,  still 
ponder(»us,  and  still  rather  exclusive,  hli/a- 
hethan  chairs  otten  retained  gothic  carved 
teatures,  hut  ac(|uired  renaissance  character 
and  ornament  as  the  sixteenth  century 
advanced.  Several  good  examples 
trom  t  he  Burrell  Collection  are 
shown  in  the  current  display  in 
the  Central  Hall  at  Kelv  ingrove. 

One  type  ot  sixteenth  century 
chair  has  well-dehned  charac¬ 
teristics  and  holds  a  very  special 
interest  tor  those  who  still  hnd 
pleasure  in  evidences  ot  ‘the 
auld  alliance’  ot  France  and 
Scotland  against  Fngland.  The 
French  ‘ca(|ueteuse’  or  gossip’s 
chair  was  developed  to  assist 
the  ‘tete-a-tete’.  It  was  hiyh 


Ihoic:  High-twi ktsi  cothic 
CHAIR  with  flahorjtflv 
carved  hack  panel  and  linen- 
liild  panelleillvase;  reminiscent 
lit  a  chun  h  stall,  circ  a  1480 

Rljfhi:  l(.TH  CtNTURV  BOX 

CHAIR  ma<le  up  with  earlier 
linenliild  panellini>.  Note  the 
panel  below  the  seat  just  cut 
oH  to  ht  its  new  position. 

The  name  ‘palimpsest’  has 
In-en  applied  to  such  made  up 
pieces.  (Hoth  from  the 
Burrell  Collection.) 
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Upper  Ron  : 

ibtli  irntury  rRFscn  c\QiiFTf  usi;  chair  of  Walnut  (Burrell  Collection);  oak  chair, 
dated  15S2  and  with  initials  G.I..  from  House  of  Kelly,  Ahenleenshire,  and  closely 
modelled  on  hrenili  C.i(|ueteuse  prototypes,  and  Aberdeen  Burgher’s  marriagf  chair 
with  the  arms  of  Coikhurn  and  Paterson,  ilateil  ih2i>  (both  IVovand’s  Lordship).  | 

HiJJk  Roil : 

AiiiRDftN  r.iiiin  CHAIR,  dateil  11157,  with  arc.iding  below  the  seat  and  finely  carved 
w ith  arms  and  the  initials  A. W.  of  a  trades  deacon;  oak  marriagf  armchair  with 
initials  G.B.,  dated  1 11411,  and  arms  of  Buchan  of  Auchmacoy;  and  oak  marriagf  chair 
having  initials  W.M.C.  and  I.F.  with  date  ihhy.  Here  the  contracting  parties  were  William 
Chalmers,  professor  of  divinity  at  Aberdeen  University  and  Isabella  Forln’s.  The  Arms 
include  a  tieur-de-lys.  (All  three  I’rovand’s  Lordship). 

Rt'Ttom  Rim  : 

SCOTTISH  OAK  viARRiAGF  ARVicHAiR  with  evident  traces  of  its  French  predecessors;  ] 

initials  O.G.  ami  M.G.  and  coat-of-arms  surmounted  hv  the  date  1(127  (Burrell  Collection).  | 

i 
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A  PINE  ARMCHAIK  <)!'  I'arm  origin,  djtod  ih8,s  .ind  in>irilH-d  N\ith  j  heart  within  a  heart.  From  Ltimphanan,  Aln-rdeenshire. 
(Provand’s  Lordship);  Scottish  oak  armchair,  of  ea<|ueteu>e  ty|x-,  the  earved  decoration  incorporating  four  Heur-ded\s 
motifs  which  hint  at  its  French  inspiration — 17th  century.  The  larxetl  petal  feet  are  an  unusual  feature.  (Mr.  Muirhead  Moffat’s 
Collection);  Scottish  pine  wood  armchair  of  ia<|ueteuse  form  hut  rather  ‘homespun’  construction.  The  date  is  ihhj  and 
the  three  motifs  at  the  top  are  fids,  which  would  identify  the  chair  with  a  seaboard  origin.  (Mr.  Muirheail  Moffat’s  Collection). 


and  narrow  in  the  hack,  had  splaved  arm-rests, 
and  had  a  Front  stretcher  set  at  a  heitjht  which 
offered  a  convenient  Foot-rest  For  the  ijossip 
leaning  Forward  to  exchange  conhdences.  Due 
possibly  to  the  taste  and  inffuence  ol  Marv, 
Queen  oF  Scots,  this  was  the  type  which 
‘cauftht  on’  here.  Scotland  was  a  poor  country 
and  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century 
that  chairs  came  more  into  common  use. 
The  greater  diffusion  oF  wealth  and  the  partial 
break-down  oF  social  barriers  may  have  moved 
a  little  Faster  in  the  North-Hast  and  alonij  the 
Hast  Coast.  The  Hast  was  perhaps  in  more 
direct  line  oF  contact  with  Continental 
inffuences,  and  in  these  days  there  was  no 
industrial  west  to  offer  competition.  Much 
oF  our  Scottish  silverware  was  fashioned  at 
small  centres  between  Hdinbur«h  and  Inver¬ 
ness,  and  silverwork  was  not  the  only  craft 
to  be  fostered  alotiij  the  Hast  Coast.  Certainly 
the  type  of  Scottish  chair  which  derived  from 
the  cacjueteuse  is  known  as  the  ‘Aberdeen’ 
chair,  and  there  seems  to  be  ijood  justiheation 
For  the  term.  These  chairs  may  not  be 
exclusive  to  the  North-Hast,  but  the  survivors 
are  nearly  all  associated  with  .Aberdeenshire. 


It  is  some  consolation  to  the  west  to  reflect 
that  such  a  Hne  series  of  .Aberdeen  chairs  is 
included  in  the  furnishings  of  Provand’s 
l.ordship,  the  oldest  survivinfr  house  in 
Glassrow.  These  blend  happily  into  their 
period  surroundings,  and  the  Society  is  to  be 
conijratulated  on  having  acquired  such  a 
representative  srroup.  The  Burrell  Collection, 
too,  has  a  ^ood  selection  of  early  Scottish 
chairs,  but  several  have  not  vet  been  brou^ht 
to  Glasgow,  and  I  have  drawn  my  illustrations 
mainly  From  the  chairs  at  Provand’s  Lordship. 
Two  are  owned  by  .Mr.  .Muirhead  Moffat  who 
has  inherited  his  father’s  taste  For  old 
Scottish  chairs. 

.Most  early  Scottish  chairs  are  inscribed 
and  many  are  dated.  The  reason  for  this  very 
acceptable  documentation — authentic  dates 
are  always  an  attraction  to  those  who  traFhc 
in  anticjues — is  that  nearly  all  of  these  chairs 
were  of  special  sijjniHcance.  They  were 
marriaije  chairs — tangible  records,  like  the 
more  recent  weddinir  photographs,  oF  that 
momentous  event — and  they  usually  recorded 

I  iP  « 

the  marriai»e  date,  the  initials  of  one  or  both 
contracting  parties,  and,  where  entitled,  a 
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C<»at-<)l-Arnis.  I  lu"  I'arlicst 
chair  illustrated  came  from 
the  House  of  KelK,  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  has  the  initials 
G.l.,  and  is  dated  1582.  It 
has  a  plain  |>anelled  hack, 
an«l  is  closelv  modelled  on 
the  f  rench  ca(|ueteuse  pro¬ 
totypes — havinu  just  that 
\Neii»htand  sturdiness  w  hich 
one  would  expect  the 
Scottish  craftsman  to  super¬ 
impose  on  french  ele- 
i^ance.  Another  chair, 
dated  1629  and  ha\inu  the 
Arms  of  Cockhurn  and 
f’aterson,  also  follows 
closelv  the  proportions  of 
the  French  chairs,  while 
two  dated  1646  and  1667 
suggest  a  tendency  to  lower 
and  widen  the  seat  in  a 
wav  which  became  stan¬ 
dard  practice  in  Scotland. 
The  164b  chair  has  the 
initials  G.B.,  and  the  Arms 
of  Buchan  of  Auchmacov. 
The  ibb7  chair  is  an  im¬ 
posing  one  with  initials 

W.M.C.  for  William  Chal¬ 
mers,  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Aberdeen  University, 
l.F.  for  Isabella  Forbes  his 
wife,  and  their  joint  Coat- 
of-Arms.  Another  impres¬ 
sive  chair  is  one  with 
arcading  below  the  seat. 
Dated  1657,  this  is  a  guild 
chair  for  the  deacon  of  one 
of  the  .Aberdeen  guilds, 
and  its  fine  proportions 
and  carved  ornament 
would  certainly  add  dignity 
to  his  ortice. 

Besides  the  several  chairs 
surviving  from  ow  ners  such 
as  the  gentry  and  , well-off 
burgher  classes,  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  to  illustrate 


iriMTiln’il  A.P..  B.C.  M.irri.igf  ih.iir  nf  the 
ii'it.ingiil.ir  t\pf  poptil.ir  in  Cninn\i-lli.in  times 
.iinl  ilerisini;  Inim  n.iti\e  r.ttlier  tlwn  rreneh 
Miiines  (Kiirtvll  C'olleilion),  .mil  below: — 

(>\K  euAiK  111  .iboiit  ih(io-70  with  tiirneil  .tml 
i.irxeil  members —.1  type  wbieh  became  more 
common  in  walnut  (I’rovanil's  Lordship). 


Some  l.arli  Vi>(ii>/i  (.hairs 

also  a  farm  chair  and  a 
Hsherfolk’s  chair.  These 
represent  agriculture  and 
fishing  w  hich  are  still  staple 
industries  of  the  North- 
Fast.  The  farm  chair  is 
dated  1688  and  has  a  heart 
incised  within  a  heart.  It 
comes  from  Fumphanan, 
.Aberdeenshire. 

There  is  a  Hsherfolk’s 
chair  in  Provand’s  Lord- 
ship  which  comes  from 
Stonehaven.  This,  too,  is  a 
marriage  chair  of  pine 
wood  and  has  G.F.  and 
C .  W .  rather  c rudely  carved 
on  the  back  almost  in  the 
manner  of  those  initials 
found  on  trees  and  remote 
places  of  historic  interest. 
The  one  illustrated  belongs 
to  Mr.  Muirhead  Moffat 
and  has  carved  at  the  top 
three  Hds — a  distinguishing 
device  for  one  aspect  of 
the  Hsherman’s  craft.  These 
rather  homespun  specimens 
have  their  own  ‘down-to- 
earth’  attractions,  and 
there  must  still  be  many 
such  chairs  in  country 
places. 

Besides  the  chairs  mod¬ 
elled  on  the  caqueteusc 
w  ith  its  splayed  arms,  there 
were  square-set  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century 
oak  chairs  which,  around 
1650,  took  on  a  Crom¬ 
wellian  look,  with  bobbin 
or  twist-turned  members 
pointing  the  wav  to  the 
special  features  and  ex¬ 
travaganza  of  Restoration 
taste.  But  this  meant  the 
age  of  walnut,  and  that  is 
another  storv. 
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ANNE  REDPATH 


ANNE  REDPATH 

Thr  history  ot  Anne  Kedpath’s  artistic 
clovolopmont  is  highly  unusual,  if  not 
unique.  There  are  classic  instances  of 
important  painters  who  did  not  take  up  the 
brush  until  middle-age,  like  Gauguin.  There 
are  cases  of  others  who  achieved  much  as 
‘week-end’  painters,  like  the  Douanier  Rous¬ 
seau.  Not  a  few,  among  them  I- ranees 
Hodgkins,  have  successlullv  efiected  a  radical 
change  in  stvie  at  a  fairlv  advanced  age.  But 
I  cannot  recall  another  painter  of  merit  who 
has,  perforce,  virtually  given  up  painting  for 
a  decade  and  a  half,  to  return  to  it  with 
original  talents  not  only  unimpaired  hut 
signally  enriched  in  the  interim. 

This,  hoyvever,  is  exactly  yvhat  Anne 
Redpath  has  done;  and  perhaps  only  her  lelloyy 


FUNERAL  AT  COLLIOURE 
Oil  on  canvas^  21X25  ins. 

painters  can  properly  assess  the  reserves  of 
natural  ability,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  tenacity 
of  character  yvhich  made  possible  so  spec¬ 
tacular  a  ‘come-back’. 

Anne  Redpath  belongs  to  the  generation 
of  students  immediately  before  that  yvhich 
produced  W.  G.  Gillies  as  its  brightest  star. 
She  yvas  inlluenced  principally  hv  the  person¬ 
alities  and  teaching  of  Henry  I  intott  and  D. 
M.  Sutherland,  yvas  recognised  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  her  contemporaries,  and  after  taking 
the  Diploma  in  Drayving  and  Painting,  set  oft 
on  her  Travelling  Scholarship  in  1920. 

At  the  end  of  that  year  she  married,  and  an 
all  too  usual  combination  of  circumstances, 
principally  the  birth  and  upbringing  of  three 
sons,  made  any  serious  continuation  ol 
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()// on  22^  <  2h,J  /ns. 


painting  impossihio  tor  main  vi'ars. 

But  this  oxih’  from  painting,  and  as  it 
happened  from  her  own  eountrv,  was  spent, 
most  tortunatelv,  in  the  North  and  South  ot 
France,  where  interest  in  art  and  wealth  ot 


Innf  ReJpaih 

colour  are  indigenous.  There 
is  no  douht  now  that  those 
\ears  were  a  period  ot  slow 
hut  |)owertul  artistic  germin¬ 
ation,  whose  truit  began  to 
appear  onl\  when  her  child¬ 
ren’s  schooldavs  were  over, 
and  ripens  still  to-dav. 

Anne  Redpath  herself  suh- 
scrihes  to  mv  own  theory 
that  she  might  well  ha\e  been 
a  lesser  painter  now,  had  this 
then  apparently  disastrous 
interruption  not  taken  place. 
Her  interest  and  observation 
never  flagged;  she  was  able 
to  watch  critically  the  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  directions 
in  which  contemporary  art 
was  moving;  and  when  events 
wH.TicvcvM.s  allowed  her  to  get 

(hi  on  22{  <  2h,J  /ns.  •  ^  ^  ^ 

l)acK  to  nor  oasol  in  this 
country,  she  re-emerged  with 
a  mature  mind,  ripeness  ot 
emotional  experience,  and 
free  from  the  shackles  of 
early  training  which  so  often 
limit  an  artist’s  potential 
grow  th.  She  had  a  clean  slate, 
a  second  chance,  and  she  at 
once  began  to  show  that  she 
would  use  them  to  advantage. 

Since  she  returned  in  1 9  }  5, 
Anne  Redpath  has  had  a 
dream-career  ot  success.  Her 
prolihe  output — she  is  a  fast 
and  enormously  hard  worker 
— began  to  make  a  strong 
impression  in  the  various 
public  exhibitions.  Her  pic¬ 
tures  found  a  ready  market, 

VVHITF  STIII  I  IFF  WITH  MIMOSA  jj  inev  itable  that  she 

Oil  on  lanias,  27X14  /n».  1  i  i  •  ii-  •  1 

should  soon  receive  official 
honours.  In  1945  she  was  elected  to  the 
d  as  it  Society  of  British  Artists — subsequently  to 

'  spent,  the  Roval  Institute  of  Oil  Painters.  In  1947 

outh  of  she  was  elected  A.R.S.A.  and  in  19O 

.'alth  of  became  the  first  woman  painter  to  achieve 
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full  memlHT>hip  rank 
in  the  AcadeniN.  She 
is  also  a  member  of 
the  SocietN  ot  Scot¬ 
tish  Artists,  the  Glas- 
«o\\  Institute,  the 
Women’s  Inter¬ 
national  Club  and  the 
Society  ol  Scottish 
Women  Artists.  Her 
pictures  have  been 
bought  hv  many  pub¬ 
lic  tjalleries  and  other 
bodies  —  and  many 
hanjj  in  distintjuished 
company  in  important 
private  collections. 

So  much,  in  brief, 
for  an  extraordinary 
Is.it'Laroiind  Aii  m.iv 
he  inferred  from  it, 
the  woman  and  her 
work  are  alike  re¬ 
markable.  Independence  and  determination 
are  the  keynotes  of  her  character  though 
neither  is  ever  obtrusive  because  they  tjo  hand 
in  hand  with  great  personal 
charm  and  a  somewhat  un¬ 
feminine  sense  ot  humour 
which  merges  continually  into 
wit,  and  plays  a  not  unimpor¬ 
tant  part  in  her  work.  Tw() 
things  are  immediately  e\  ident 
in  considering  Anne  Redpath’s 
paintings.  They  are  markedly 
decorative  and  they  are  the 
products  ol  a  hne  and  very 
personal  colourist.  But  here 
we  must  pause,  lest  too  facile 
conclusions  be  drawn  from 
these  undeniable  premises. 

Much  of  the  art  labelled 
‘decorative’,  in  modern  times 
at  least,  has  rightly  come  to 
be  regarded  as  inferior, 
because  its  decorative  cjualitv 
is  a  mere  surface  attractive- 

VNNF  KlDI’Vril 

ness,  in  which  the  game  ol 


CHAPEIIE  DF  lA  CROIX 
ml  on  cainas,  25X28  ins. 


more  or  less  ingenious 
pattern-making  stops 
short  ol  serious  design 
and  the  signihcances  it 
implies.Nothingcould 
be  less  applicable  to 
Anne  Redpath’s  work, 
tor  its  decorative 
character  springs  from 
the  revelation  of  hne 
surface  (jualitv  which 
came  to  her  during 
her  Hrst  v isit  to  Italy. 
•Much  ot  her  painting 
breathes  the  spirit  of 
tresco,  though  in  a 
manner  thoroughly 
adapted  to  a  different 
medium  and  method. 
j  She  is  always  vitally 
concerned  to  make 
her  picture  a  lovely 
siiF  portrait)  thing  per  se,  and  in 
aalk  DraoiOff.  ,5  •  ms.  seldom  fails. 

.Again,  to  be  dubbed  a  ‘colourist’  has  often 
unfortunate  implications.  One  almost  always 
detects  the  unspoken  reservation,  ‘But  the 
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drawing,  ot  c()ur>o  .  .  .  as  thoutjli  liiu‘ 
colour  were  some  sort  of  dishonest  ijloss, 
applied  to  conceal  defects  of 
structure  and  formal  re¬ 
lationships. 

The  truth  is  that  fine 
form  and  wood  colour  are 
indivisible.  The  best  draw¬ 
ings,  executed  in  black  and 
white,  are  full  of  colour  in 
the  truest  sense;  and  though 
some  pictures,  like  this 
artist’s,  may  make  their 
strongest  initial  impact  as 
excellent  in  colour,  we  mav 
depend  upon  it  that  they 
could  not  possibly  do  so 
without  the  proper  inter¬ 
action  of  form  well  under¬ 
stood  and  well  expressed. 

Anne  Redpath’s  range  as 
a  painter  is  wide,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  expand.  She  loves 
to  surround  herself  with 
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objects  which  are  simple  and  beautiful.  In 
her  still-lifes  and  interiors,  which  are  not 
studio  concoctions,  hut  delightful  translations 
of  the  stimulating  environment  she  creates  for 
herself,  she  succeeds  in  transmitting  intensely 
her  own  keen  pleasure. 

1  have  mentioned  the  profound  and  per¬ 
manent  effect  which  was  wrought  on  her  In 
her  Hrst  visit  to  Italy;  and,  indeed,  one  of 
her  main  and  most  valuable  properties  is  her 
natural,  sensitive  reaction  to  different  envir¬ 
onments  and  stimuli.  Her  travels  in  france, 
Spain,  Britannv  and  Corsica  have  all  provided 
her  vv  ith, material  for  cpiite  distinct  characters 
of  landstiiipe,  though  every  picture  bears  the 
strong  impress  of  her  personality.  She  appears 
to  ‘go  native’,  to  take  on  the  essential 
coloration  of  places  and  people  in  almost 
chameleon  fashion.  Hut  in  her  case  the 
chameli'on  process  only  results  in  making  the 
animal  more  conspicuous,  more  satisfactorily 
ev  ident. 

Anne  Redpath  less  often  approaches  the 
figure-subject  or  portraiture  as  such,  though 
figures  often  play  an  important  jtart  in  her 

(ionlinueJ  on  paye  )j) 
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A  DAY  IN  SUMMER,  TREBOUL 
Oil  on  camas,  2oj  X  24^  /n<. 
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Fok  many  M'aiN,  CjljNU()\%  h.iN  main¬ 
tained  a  splendid  record  «)1  patnniaye  in 
the  Line  Arts,  hut  patronage  ul,  and 
in\estment  in,  the  vounu  desianer  lor  indust  r\ , 
has  never  become  a  hahit.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  career  ot 
Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh  was  that  while 
still  in  his  twenties,  he  was  able  to  find 
support  and  even  enthusiasm  lor  hi>  re\ol- 
utionarv  plans.  .Manv  of  his  interiors,  sn 
essentiallv  modern  in  spirit,  with  their  accent 
on  spaciousness  and  lijjht  and  an  e\ident 
delight  in  materials  and  textures,  would  still 
he  unacceptahle  (as  heiny  too  contemporarv !  > 
to  the  (jrandsons  of  his  veneration. 

‘Let’s  he  stuHv — it  won’t  date’,  a  leadinv 
industrialist  said  to  me  recentlv,  when  dis- 
cussintj  a  scheme  of  interior  desivn;  and  later 
.  .  .  ‘I  know  what  I  don’t  like,  hut  I  don’t 


know  what  I  like’.  These  remarks  reflect  the 
veneral  attitude  to  desivn  of  both  the  employer 
and  the  consumer — an  attitude  on  the  one 
hand  of  fear  of  artistic  progress  and  in  which 
the  herd  instinct  plavs  a  dominant  role  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  complete  lack  of  anv 
standards  of  taste.  Things  of  vood  desivn  of 
an\  period,  like  well-balanced  people,  <>row 
ohi  vracefulK.  Rut  Chippendale  did  not 
iksiijn  anti(|ues  and  there  are  other  \alues  than 
those  indicated  hv  price-tas^s.  \Ve  cannot 
entirelv  blame  the  manufacturer  for  his  lack 
of  interest  in  the  vountj  desi«ner.  fie  has  to 
find  a  market  for  his  products  and  to  make  a 
proHt  bv  meetinv  a  public  demand.  That  this 
demand  is  marked  b\  a  taste  which  is  deplor- 
abl\  low,  points  to  an  inadecpiate  yeneral  art 
education. 

In  desivn  education,  the  four  Scottish 
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Sthools  ot  Art,  distribute  annualK  about 
eiohtv  diplomas  to  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  suceessfullv  lour  \ears  ol  inteiisi\e 
and  expensive  training.  Ol  these,  perhaps 
sixtv  or  seventv  per  cent  move  on  to  the 
trainintj  eolletjes  lor  teachers,  olten  coaxed 
or  pressed  bv  over-cautious  parents  who 
advocate  a  career  which  oilers  ‘something 
sale  to  fall  back  on’.  That  is  cjuite  olten,  and 
understandablv,  the  last  we  hear  ol  them  as 
desi<iners.  With  the  lair  sex,  as  one  might 
expc'ct,  the  marriage  incidence  is  rather  high, 
rhe  remaining  lew  are  lelt  to  light  their  wavs 
through  |irejudice  and  conservatism  into  the 
Industrial  held.  Ihe  great  industrial  citv  ol 
Cllasgovv  oilers  tremendous  scojie,  but  vir- 
tuallv  no  o|iportunitv .  Regrettablv,  a  single 
ticket  to  I  ondon  is  the  onlv  solution.  With 
laith  and  courage  as  well  as  a  presentable  lolio 
ol  work,  the  voung  designer  must  go,  jire- 
pared  to  struggle  and  to  live  dangerouslv ,  as 
all  voungartists  must,  lor  him  there  never  was, 
and  probably  never  will  be,  securitv  or  a 
‘good  time’. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  misleading  to  suggest 
that  it  is  easy  to  lind  work  in  1  ondon.  rhere 
is  very  keen  competition  Irom  the  verv 
numerous  schools  of  art  in  the  south,  which 
are  extremely  vvell-e(|uipped  and  tuned  to 
mc'c't  industrial  needs.  But, 
to-dav,  such  is  the  re|iutation 
ol  Scottish  designers  who 
have  lound  employment  there 
since  the  war,  that  the  voung 
student  Irom  Cllasgovv  can  be 
sure  ol  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  Irom  Britain’s  leading 
designers  and  a  fair  hearing 
Irom  employers. 

Ol  the  |iost-vvar  drilt  to 
1  ondon,  the  c'arliest  pioneer 
was  Kelvin  .McAvov,  a  native 
ol  Paisley.  He  joined  Messrs. 

I  iberty  of  Regent  Street  in 
19^0,  and  was  immediately 
thrown  into  the  swirl  of 
design  activity  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  festival  ol  Britain. 

His  employers  were,  at  that 
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was  e(|uallv  succi"'''iul  with 
small  ini'\poiisi\o  ‘occasional  svivi^  chomu 
pieces  in  the  ^itt  category  as 
with  the  hi<;hlv  priced  exclusi\e  pieces  lor 
the  \erv  wealthv.  He  carried  out  manv 
schemes  o|  interior  desi«n  pri\atel\  and  in 
195}  at  Karl’s  Court,  was  very  successkil  with 
his  schemes  for  an  hxhihition-House,  which 
was  televised  and  widely  reproduced.  As  a 
designer  he  was  proliHc  over  a  very  w  ide  held 
and  somehow  managed  to  hnd  time  to  w  rite  lor 
\arious  maijazines,  to  teach 
trade-students  at  niyht  and  to 
paint,  proHtahlv,  in  his  spare 
time.  At  the  end  ol  1954  he 
left  for  Canada,  where  his 
contemporary,  James  A. 

Stewart,  had  found  ureat 
scope  and  o|iportunity  as  dis¬ 
play  manatjer  with  one  of 
roront*)’s  largest  stores. 

McAxoy  is  now  desianinij  in 
Montreal. 

No  douht,  encouraged  hv 
his  success,  sexeral  students 
left  for  I  ondon  the  follow  ing 
year.  Klizaheth  I  ojjan  also 
found  employment  with 
Messrs.  I  ihertv,  assisting  with 
exhibition  display  and  occas¬ 
ionally  producing  interior 
schemes  for  clients,  in  their 
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homes.  She  later  joined  MesMs.  Courtney 
I’ope  where  she  worked  as  a  desijrner  of 
li<lhtinu  Httinijs. 

Syl\ia  Chalmers  and  Moira  f’aterson  e\en- 
tually  teamed  up  and  joined  the  Hrm  of 
Klizaheth  Katon.  The  folloyyintj  year  they 
yyere  jointly  responsible  for  the  interior 
desian  and  decoration  of  the  Standard  Motor 
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A  mcidilied  version  of  this  desk,  designed  in  I4(i,  is  now  being  m.intifjctured  for  Messrs. 
Peter  Jones  of  l.ondon. 
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Compan\’'>  showrooms  and  offices  in  Horkclc\ 
S(|uare.  Miss  I’aterson  was  responsible  for  the 
weneral  la\out,  colour  schemes  and  furniture 
flesian,  while  Miss  Chalmers  produced  ex¬ 
clusive  desiijns  for  textiles,  wallpapers  and 
mural  decorations.  This  enterprise  aroused 
considerable  interest  both  in  1  ondon  and 
abroad,  and  photographs  of  their  work 
appeared  in  everv  architectural  and  desiun 
majja/ine  in  Britain  as  well  as  in  several  from 
the  Continent.  Soon  after  this,  .Miss  Paterson 
won  an  Interior  Design  competition  organised 

hv  the  Conde  _ 

Nast  Public¬ 
ations  ftJi/UC 
and  House  and 
Carden,  and 
joined  the 
staff  of  the 
latter.  She 
n  r  e  n  a  r  e  d 


joined  the 
staff  of  the 
latter.  She 
p  r  e  p  a  r  e  d 
much  of  the 
material  for  a 
special  Scot¬ 
tish  number 
last  summer, 
ami  is  now  a 
regular  con¬ 
tributor  to 
the  magazine. 

Meanvv  bile 
Miss  Chal¬ 


mers  was  ex¬ 


hibiting  te\- 

^  .  )OHN  HFPBIIRN 

tiles  at  the  Alton  l>r 

Triennale — the  international  design  exhibition 
in  Milan,  where  she  was  awarded  two  gold 
mv'dals  for  her  excellent  work.  She  has  since 
joined  the  staff  of  Messrs.  John  C'rosslev,  the 
well-known  Him  of  carpet  manufacturers, 
where  she  is  assistant  to  the  chief  London 
designer — John  Palmer,  also  an  ex-student  of 
the  Glasgow  School  of  Art.  In  this  direction 
her  work  was  highly  commended  in  the  Trade 
competition  last  year  and  recently  six  of  her 
textiles  were  selected  tor  exhibition  at  the 
Colour,  Design  and  Stvle  Centre  in  Man¬ 
chester,  organised  by  the  S.I.A.  of  which 
she  is  now  a  member. 


lonJon^ 

Another  promising  student  who  went  to 
I  ondon  with  this  group  was  ex-marine  John 
!  Stewart,  also  a  native  of  Paisley.  He  had 
(rather  surprisingly  for  an  industrial-design 
student),  won  a  poster  competition  organised 
hv  .Mr.  Neil  .Morris  for  his  Glasgow  Hrm.  In 
the  metropolis,  Stewart  graduated  from  lift- 
hov  at  Shell-.Mex  House,  through  Hech  and 
Pollit/er  and  Prank  .Austen  (Pxhihition  con¬ 
tractors;  to  his  present  position  with  Richard 
I  onsdale  Hands  .Associates.  Here  he  is  ‘the 

man  bet  ween’ 
— designer, 
c  o  n  t  r  a  c  t  o  r 
and  client; 
w  hat  t  h  e 
.A  m  e  r  i  ca  n  s 
cal  I,  I  heliev  e, 
‘a  d  o  u  h  I  e- 
ulcer  execu¬ 
tive’. 

John  I  lep- 
h  u  r  n,  of 
C I  y  de ha n  k, 
tried  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  to 
Hnd  work  in 
Glasgow  after 
military  train- 
i  n  g  and 
quickly  joined 
the  growing 
c  o  I  o  n  y  i  n 
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xliKts  London, 

where  he  secured  a  position  as  an  Exhibition 
and  Packaging  designer,  designing  for  the 
great  exhibitions  at  Olympia  and  Karl’s  Court. 
He  has  recently  set  up  a  studio  with  his 
former  studio-manager,  for  the  design  of 
furniture,  lighting  fittings  and  other  acces¬ 
sories.  Alten  Products  found  a  ready  market 
in  the  leading  1  ondon  stores,  whose  names 
are  associated  with  things  of  good  design,  and 
some  examples  of  their  work  may  be  seen  at 
the  Scottish  Crafts  Centre  in  Edinburgh.  He 
is  engaged  at  present  on  the  design  of  a 
children’s  zoo  in  Manchester.  It  is  John 
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A  L  H  X  A  N  D  H  K 

AN  INTfKI  STING  tliaptiT  ill  ihc  liistor\ 

/  \  ()l  art  patronaao  in  Scotland  hcijan  when 
I  Va  Perthshire  mason,  Alexander  Mac¬ 
donald,  who  had  settled  in  Aberdeen,  went 
on  a  \isit  to  l.ondon  and  saw  some  examples 
ot  H'tjvptian  craftsmanship  in  polished  jjranite 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  bv  Giovanni  Beizoni,  famous  Ntronij 
man’  and  notable  tra\eller.  Impressed  b\  what 
he  saw  he  determineil  to  experiment  with 
the  smoothing  and  polishing  of  the  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  aranites.  Startinij  with  such  crude 
implements  and  manual  labour  as  the  Hij\p- 
tians  had  known,  but  i»raduallv  improvinw  his 
tools  and  callinij  steam  power  to  his  aid,  he 
perfected  and  made  practicable  a  means  of 
polishinij  ijranite  which  revolutionised  the 
ijranite  trade  in  Aberdeen,  sent  its  products 
far  across  the  seas,  broutjht  prosperitv  to  his 
firm  and  a  considerable  fortune  to  himself. 

His  son,  Alexander  Macdonald  the  vouns»er, 
assumed  direct  control  of  the  business  in 
iS(i}.  He  was  onlv  fortv-seven  when  he  died 
in  1S84  ami  for  twentv  vears  before  his  death 
had  been  robbed  bv  an  obscure  nervous 
affliction  of  the  use  of  his  letjs.  Vet  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  driving  force  behind  the 
business  and  still  found  the  time  and  the 
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ABHROHIN  ART  COILHCTOR 

inclination  to  cultivate  an  interest  in  the  arts. 
His  manite-built  fortune  was  used  in  the 
accjuisition  of  fine  paintings;  the  polished 
tombstones  of  the  dead  were  made  to  serve 
a  liv  ini»  art. 

Not  onlv  did  Alexander  Macdonald  buv 
their  works  but  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  leading  artists  of  the  dav.  He  was  a  more 
frecpientlv  invited  and  welcome  sjuest  at  the 
annual  banquets  of  the  Roval  Academy  than 
anv  other  lavman  of  his  time.  Roval  Academ¬ 
icians  expressed  the  view  that  no  private 
wentleman  in  Cireat  Britain  acted  more 
independentiv  on  his  own  judgment  or 
exhibited  greater  tact  and  truer  insight  in 
making  his  art  purchases.  Perhaps  their  view 
of  his  judgment  was  coloured  bv  the  inevit- 
abilitv  with  which  it  directed  him  towards 
the  purchase  of  their  works  and  bv  the 
reputation  of  his  hospitalitv  which  made  his 
house  at  Kepplestone  a  renowned  resort  of 
artists. 

Alas,  the  historian  has  sadly  to  record  that 
the  greatest  collections  have  not  been  left  bv 
those  w  ho  depended  upon  their  ow  n  judgment 
fortihed  bv  purelv  academic  artists.  From  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  patronage  was 
exercised  and  the  state  of  British  painting  at 
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tho  time,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when 
Alexander  Macdonald  died,  his  collection 
consisted  predominantly  of  academic  works 
and  that  it  possessed  a  strongly  Scottish 
llayouix 

The  academic  bias  of  the  collection  was 
perhaps  inecitahle.  In  Macdonald’s  day  the 
Academies  were  dominant  as  places  tor  the 
public  exhibition  of  art.  The  only  exceptions 
were  the  watercolour  societies,  themseKes 
academic,  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists,  and  the  new  venture  of  Sir  Coutts 
I  indsay  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  .Macdonald 
died  before  the  Glasgow  ‘Boys’  had  injected 
new  life  into  Scottish  painting;  not  yet  had 
the  New  Hnglish  Art  Club  been  formed  to 
provide  exhibition  space  in  I  ondon  for  those 
younger,  progressive  painters  rejected  hv 
the  Royal  Academy  for  their  advanced  ideas, 
learned  in  the  ateliers  of  Baris.  No  french 
Impressionist  works  had  been  seen  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  he  was  too  early  to  benefit  from  the 
w  isdom  and  foresight  of  Alexander  Reid,  the 
Glasgow  dv'aler  whci  turned  so  many  Scottish 
collectors  of  the  next  generation  towards 
Impressionism.  In  the  Collection  there  are 


hints  of  things  to  come.  .McTaggart  was 
already  following  his  independent  discovery 
of  Impressionism  and  is  represented  In  an 
I'arlv  work.  Painting  In  the  tone  values  is 
represented  hv  that  pioneer  of  ‘plein-air’, 
Jul  es  Breton  whose  reputation  has  suffered 
from  his  sentimentality  and  the  derivation 
of  his  peasant  suhjet  ts  from  .Millet.  It  is  rep¬ 
resented  also  in  the  work  of  George  Reid, 
who  in  his  landscapes  was  one  of  the  first  in 
Scotland  to  he  aware  of  tone  values.  The 
‘fnglish  Impressionists’  had  not  arrived. 
.Macdonald  died  in  1884;  only  in  that  year  did 
Wilson  Steer  return  from  Paris,  and  Sickert 
exhibit  his  Hist  painting  at  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  .Artists,  not  under  his  own  name 
but  as  ‘Pupil  of  Whistler’. 

.Most  of  the  big  19th  century  collections  of 
modern  painting  in  Britain  were  academic. 
The  more  discerning  might  turn  towards  the 
Barhizon  School  and  their  Dutch  contempor¬ 
aries  and  the  wealthy  merchants  of  1  iverpool 
and  Manchester,  and  Birmingham  indus¬ 
trialists,  hid  against  one  another  for  the  few- 
early  masterpieces  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites, 
hut  for  the  rest  Hnglish  academic  painting 
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ruk'd  su|)rcnH'.  Bi<»siims  wen- 
paid  for  works  b\  the  nt’o- 
tlassitists  I  ciijhton  and  Alma 
Tadoma,  and  John  Phillip 
and  I  andsi'iT  wero  ijiants  of  ^ 
thi*  sah'  room. 

Macdonald  did  not  pa\  the 
inflatc'd  prices  of  the  sale 
room.  He  was  a  patron  of 
licine  artists,  l)u\in<j  from 
them  direct  and  enjovintj 
doinij  s«).  Me  possi-ssed  si\tv- 
Ine  oil  |>aintin<'s,  the  work 
of  thirty  -  eis^ht  different 
artists.  Of  these,  Hfteen  were 
Scots  and  eiwht  from  the 
Continent.  Only  one  name, 

Kihera,  is  that  of  an  old 
master;  I  tty  is  the  sole  rep- 
resentatiye  of  the  earlier  \'ic- 
torians. 

rhe  loreien  artists  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  collection 
include  Josef  Israels  and  Mol- 
linijer,  two  Dutch  painters 
who  were  better  known  in 
Scotland  than  .South  of  the 
lk)rder.  Macdonald  would  he 
introduced  to  their  yyork  hy 
Cleorije  Reid,  who  early  in  the 
sixties,  had  tjone  to  study  w  ith 
.Mol linger  in  Holland.  There 
was  a  poetic  melancholy  in  <>ssii*  zcdkisf 
the  landscapes  of  .Mollinsrer, 
who  died  in  his  early  thirties,  which  made 
them  popular durintj  the  few  years  he  exhibited 
at  the  R.S..^. — so  much  Scottish  landscape 
|>aintin<»  had  itself  been  suffused  yyith  melan¬ 
choly.  Josef  Israels’  pathetic  pictures  of  frutjal 
repasts  and  the  like  appealed  to  a  race  yyith  a 
natiye  bent  toyyards  frutjality  ,  a  hacktjround  of 
hardship  and  poyerty  and  a  ‘kailyard’  deliijht 
in  the  homely.  Besides,  most  of  us  can  enjoy 
poyerty,  yicariouslv,  yyhen  yye  see  it  in  a 
picture. 

The  Scott  I  auder  <jroup  of  Scottish  painters 
are  particularly  yyell  represented.  Sir  W.  Q. 
Orchardson  hy  some  early  yyorks,  an  unusual 
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(ishine  siihjc'ct  amont'  them,  and  hv  those 
didactic  yyorks  yyhich  could  point  a  moral  in 
upper  middle  class  V'ictorian  drayyings  rooms 
or  ‘hmpire’  salons.  His  Maritime  Je  Convenance: 
\ftcr  is  the  sec|uel  to  that  domestic  drama 
yyhich  hangs  in  the  Glasgoyy  Gallery.  ,A  com¬ 
pound  of  sensibility,  craftsmanship  and  sen¬ 
timentality,  it  leads  one  to  yyonder  yvhat 
Orchardson  might  hace  achiewed  had  he  been 
born  forty  years  later.  Here,  too,  is  The  Social 
HJdv  his  sad  little  tale  of  the  tragedies  yvhich 
might  be  enacted  unobseryed  in  Hmpire 
drayving  rooms.  Hugh  Cameron,  George  Paul 
Chalmers  and  Pettie  are  represented  bv 
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cliaracteristit  works,  anci  then'  is  naturally  a 
wide  representation,  in  landscape  and  llo\%er 
paintinsT,  of  his  friend  and  neighbour.  Sir 
George  Keid.  Macdonald’s  Collection  was 
very  much  of  its  period,  a  reminder  ot  the 
value  and  the  pitfalls  of  being  contemporary. 

From  Alexander  Macdonald’s  friendship 
with  artists  and  Kepplestone  hospitality,  came 
one  of  the  unique  features  of  the  collection, 
the  series  of  artists’  portraits,  manv  of  them 
self-portraits.  We  except  the  famous  col¬ 
lection  of  artists’  portraits  in  the  llffi/i  at 
Florence  hut,  that  apart,  the  .Macdonald  Col¬ 
lection  is  unique.  An  interesting  story  lies 
behind  its  genesis.  In  great  part  it  was  brought 
together  in  under  four  years.  In  October  i  880 
Mr.  Macdonald  expected  a  \isit  from  .Millais 
and  spoke  to  his  friend  and  neighbour.  Sir 
George  Keid,  of  his  desire  to  have  a  sketch  of 
the  head  of  that  famous  artist.  Reid  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  as  a  Scottish  portrait 
painter,  with  a  studio  in  Fdinhurgh,  hut  each 
year  he  paid  a  visit  of  some  duration  to  his 
native  Aberdeen  where  he  lived  at  St.  I  uke’s, 
close  to  Macdonald’s  residence.  On  the 
second  day  of  his  stay  at  Kepplestone,  Millais 
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strolled  o\er  to  St.  Luke’s  to  have  a  chat  w  ith 
Keid  and  he  then  gave  him  a  sitting.  When 
the  portrait  was  completed  a  temporary  frame 
was  found  for  it  and  Macdonald  was  given 
the  pleasant  surprise  of  Hnding  it  on  his  return 
from  the  granite  yard.  The  next  July,  Charles 
Keene,  the  Punch  artist  paid  a  visit  to  Kepple¬ 
stone  and  was  painted,  his  favourite  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  hv  Keid.  A  month  later,  j.  C. 
Hook,  the  landscape  painter,  who  had  been 
|)ainting  in  the  Orkneys,  called  at  Aberdeen 
on  his  wav  South  and  again  Keid  obliged. 
Macdonald’s  appetite  for  portraits  grew  hv 
what  it  fed  on.  During  his  visit  to  the  Koval 
Academy  banquet  in  1882  he  succeeded  in 
hooking  ‘ever  so  many’  members  of  the 
Academy  for  their  portraits,  the  President, 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  amongst  them.  Sixtv- 
seven  portraits  had  been  acquired  by  the  time 
of  his  death;  the  remainder  were  added  hv 
his  widow  . 

Altogether  there  are  ninetv-one  portraits, 
of  eighty-nine  diHerent  artists.  They  hardly 
represent,  as  a  contemporary  of  Macdonald’s 
said,  ‘all  the  greatest  in  the  world  of  art’  hut 
they  do  provide  a  cross-section  of  the 
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academic  art  oi  their  time 
in  Britain.  Thev  include  lour 
Presidents  and  sixtv-three 
Members  or  Associates  ol 
the  Koval  Academy,  and  two 
Presidents  and  nine  Acad¬ 
emicians  of  the  Koval  Scot¬ 
tish  Academy. 

As  a  cross-section  of  the 
academic  painters  of  the 
eighties  this  collection  of 
artists’  portraits  has  its  salu¬ 
tary  lessons.  So  many  of  the 
artists  represente<l  are  now 
forgotten  men  that  we  realise 
how  hckle  is  fashion  in  art 
and  how  unstable  is  acad¬ 
emic  rank  as  a  pinnacle  for 
future  fame.  The  categories 
of  art  for  which  these  men 
were  notable  provide  a 
striking  conhrmation  of  the  belief  that  art  in 
Britain  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  in  its  anecdotage.  Forty-eight 
of  the  artists  are  known  principally  as  genre 
painters.  There  are  a  number  of  architects 
and  here  the  granite  trade  is  no  doubt  res¬ 
ponsible. 

The  portraits  of  foreign  artists  in  the  Col¬ 
lection  do  not,  unfortunately,  include  the 
great  French  Impressionists  who  at  that  time 
were  beginning  to  triumph  over  the  early 
opposition  with  which  thev  had  to  contend 
but  whom  Macdonald  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  meet.  They  include  some  of  the 
artists,  Israels  and  Breton  among  them,  who 
are  represented  by  pictures  in  the  Collection 
and  others  whose  links  with  Macdonald  can 
readily  be  discerned.  Paul  Kajon  owes  his 
presence  there  to  Keid,  for  he  was  the 
engraver  who  interpreted  in  etching  or 
photogravure  much  of  Keid’s  work  with  the 
pen.  J.  1..  Gerome,  one  of  the  slick,  accom¬ 
plished  salon  painters,  the  dealers  in  scented 
soap,  was,  however,  not  without  his  influence 
upon  the  young  British  and  other  painters 
studying  in  the  Parisian  studios — Sargent  was 
one  of  his  pupils.  He  was  an  Honorary  Foreign 
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Member  of  the  Koval  Academy  when  Mac¬ 
donald  was  its  guest. 

The  link  between  Macdonald  and  the 
French  architect,  Charles  Gamier,  is  obvious. 
Gamier  was  the  architect  of  the  Paris  Opera 
and  the  Opera  is  built  of  Aberdeen  granite — 
from  Macdonald’s  yard.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  but  if  only,  when  his  granite  was 
being  built  into  the  fabric  of  Paris,  Macdonald 
had  built  into  his  collection  of  artists’  portraits 
those  of  Manet,  Kenoir,  Degas,  Pissarro, 
Sisley  and  Cezanne  who  were  all  working 
then,  how  invaluable  the  Macdonald  Collec¬ 
tion  would  have  been  to-dav! 

Alexander  Macdonald  made  it  possible  for 
his  patronage  to  be  continued  and  the  stamp 
of  contemporaneity  to  be  continually  im¬ 
pressed  upon  his  collection. 

When  he  died  in  1884,  and,  subject  to  the 
life-rent  of  his  wife,  bequeathed  his  entire 
art  collection  to  the  Town  Council  of 
Aberdeen  for  the  beneht  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
he  also  bequeathed  with  it  one  third  of  the 
value  of  his  estate,  a  sum  of  £17,000,  the 
interest  from  which  was  to  be  employed  in 
adding  to  the  collection.  Macdonald’s  express 
desire,  stated  in  the  will,  was  that  the  interest 
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from  his  hccjUi'st  should  hi*  used  to  hu\  the 
works  ot  living  artists.  To  this  end  he  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  will  the  provision  that  onlv 
those  works  of  art  which  had  been  produced 
within  twentv-hve  vears  of  the  date  of 
purchase  should  he  bought.  Through  his 
hequest,  the  Aberdeen  Art  Gallerv  not  onlv 
became  for  the  first  time  the  home  of  an  im¬ 
portant  collection  of  modern  paintings;  it 
was  given  direction  hv  the  motive  power  of 
Hnance  and  a  contemporary  bias  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  it  to  possess  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  modern  paintings  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  administration  of  the  Hecpiest  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  .Macdonald  Art  Committee 
to  which  the  llniversitv  of  Aberdeen  nominates 
four  members;  of  the  eight  remaining,  four 
are  members  of  the  Town  Council  and  four 
are  co-opted  members  of  the  Art  Clallerv 
Committee. 

|-or  some  vears  after  the  receipt  of  the 
bequest  little  of  the  income  was  spent.  The 
income  from  the  L  17,000  was  being  accumul¬ 
ated  until  the  total  reached  the  sum  of  tvventv 
thousand  pounds,  harlv  purchases  were  not 
adventurous.  Thev  continued  the  general 
character  of  the  collections.  Sir  Arnesbv 
Brown’s  \orfolk  landscape, 
purchased  in  1912  and 

Clausen’s  Plou^hin^  in  191  5, 
somewhat  belatediv  recog¬ 
nised  the  more  progressive 
tendencies  displaced  bv  the 
New  Hnglish  Art  Club. 

Cameron’s  flcjfcr.v  of  lornc 
in  1918,  Steer’s  Horse  hoc 
Bend  of  the  Severn  in  1919, 

Sargent’s  Shoeing  the  0\  and 
Brangwvn’s  Michaelmas  in 
1920,  and  .Munning’s  Cipsy 
life  in  1921,  were  important 
purchases  following  a  break 
during  the  Hrst  World  War. 

There  was  a  spate  of  activiiv 
in  1927  at  the  sale  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Sir  James  Murrav 
who  had  been  chairman  of 
the  Art  Gallerv  Committee. 

Sir  James  agreed  to  meet  half 


the  cost  of  certain  pictures  brought  from  the 
sale.  In  addition  to  such  important  pictures 
as  the  Monet  Cliffs  at  Fecamp  accjuired  for  the 
general  collections  of  the  Art  Ciallerv,  the 
•Macdonald  Committee  bought  works  hv 
Segantini,  and  Augustus  John — the  lovelv 
Blue  Pool — as  well  as  others  over  which  it  is 
better  to  draw  a  veil.  Daumier’s  Third  Class 
Psaihsax  Carriai^e  was  in  the  same  sale.  How 
immeasurablv  it  would  have  added  to  the 
stature  of  the  collection  had  the  twentv-hve 
vear  condition  not  applied. 

lor  some  vears  after  1927  retrenchment 
was  necessarv  and  for  some  w'ars  little  buving 
was  done  hut,  in  the  two  or  three  vears  before 
the  War,  works  hv  a  large  number  of  the 
vounger  British  painters,  as  well  as  works  bv 
modern  continental  painters  such  as  .Marie 
I aurencin  and  I ernand  1  eger  were  added. 

In  nn)re  recent  vears  purchases  of  a  Zadkine 
group  in  brass,  and  works  bv  Ben  Nicholson 
and  Ivon  Hitchens,  show  that  a  trulv  contem- 
porarv  character  is  still  being  given  to  the 
collections.  .Most  of  the  important  contem- 
porarv  Scots  are  represented  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  considered  the  claims  of  vounger 
painters  from  both  sides  of  the  Border. 
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SCO  I  LANU’S  NHW  \  hLASQLIKZ 


VFIASQIJFZ  AN  OID  WOMAN  COOKING  EGGS 

Oil  on  X  4f»  ins. 


By  THi  latter  part  ot  Aiieust,  W’las- 
quez’s  .1/7  0/J  H  oman  Cooking  /:</(/< should 
ho  on  view  in  the  National  Ciallorv  ol 
Scotland.  This  paintinij  was  houoht  hv  the 
gallorv  from  Sir  Francis  Cook  and  the  Trustoos 
of  the  Cook  collection  in  April  tor  £57,000. 
Because  it  was  felt  important  that  a  painting 
of  this  stature,  one  of  the  \erv  few  hv 
V'elasquez  remaining  in  private  hands  in 
Britain,  should  not  he  alh/wed  to  leave  the 
countrv,  the  Chancellor  of  the  fNchequer 
asked  Parliament  to  sanction  a  special  grant 


of  £25,000  to  enable  the  purchase  to  he 
made.  A  further  £5,000  was  contributed  hv 
the  National  .Art-Collections  Fund,  a  most 
generous  act  in  view  of  the  verv  few  Scots 
who  are  subscribing  members  of  this  hodv, 
and  an  act  that  could  not  he  more  approp- 
riatelv  acknowledged  than  hv  an  increase  in 
the  membership  of  the  Fund  north  of  the 
Border.*  The  remainder  of  the  sjm  was 

•  Pa^ti«.ular^  of  tm-mbt-rship  lan  be  iibtaincil  from  the 
Secretary,  National  .Art-Collections  Fund,  Mertford  House, 
.M.»nchester  S<|uare,  London,  W.i.  The  minimum  annual  sub¬ 
scription  is  one  guinea. 


found  from  the  gallerv’s  own  rcsourct's. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  picture’s  earlv 
history.  It  is  said  tf)  have  been  in  the  hands 
ol  a  London  dealer  before  it  was  purchased  in 
i8fej  in  a  sale  in  the  north  of  tngland.  It  was 
apparently  in  the  possession  of  Sir  J.  C. 
Robinson  before  it  entered  the  Cook  collec¬ 
tion.  It  was  lent  by  Sir  Francis  Cook  to  the 
R.A.  in  187},  since  when  it  has  been 
exhibited  on  a  number  of  occasions,  the  most 
recent  being  an  extended  loan  to  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  Cambridge.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  In  Justi,  and  repeated  hv  others,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  pictures  described  in 
Palomino’s  Musco  Pitorico  of  1724  (\^)l.  iii, 
p.  ^2  2),  hut  this  presupposes  too  great  an 
inaccuracy  in  the  description  to  he  very 
readily  acceptable. 

The  painting  belongs  to  the  period  shortly 
after  V'elasquez  had  completed  his  Hve  years 
training  under  Pacheco,  when  (having,  like  a 
model  industri«)us  apprentice,  married  his 
master’s  daughter)  he  was  painting  on  his  own 
in  Seville.  In  the  few  years  before  162  j,  when 
he  removed  to  Madrid  and  entered  the  Roval 
service,  Velasquez  painted  the  series  of 
hodc^oncs  to  which  this  picture  belongs — 
paintings  mostly  of  cookshop  or  kitchen 
scenes  in  strong  light  and  shade,  a  personal 
version  of  the  Spanish  Caravagesque  style. 
Unlike  the  later  work,  in  which  flat  planes 
in  the  modelling  are  strongly  stressed,  the 
hodc^oncs  show  a  delight  in  modelling  con¬ 
tinuously  rounded  forms. 

These  pictures  were  evidently  painted 
from  models  readily  available,  possibly  from 
the  artist’s  own  servants,  since  models,  as 
well  as  still-life  accessories,  tend  to  recur  in 
more  than  one  picture.  The  model  for  the 
old  woman,  for  example,  had  been  used  in 
the  almost  certainly  earlier  Christ  in  the  House 
of  Martha  and  Mart  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London.  The  mortar  and  pestle  in  the  Scottish 
painting  are  used  in  the  same  picture  and  also 
in  the  T\so  .f/cn  at  Table  at  Apslev  Flouse, 
while  the  boy  appears  in  the  Apslev  Flouse 
Water  Carrier. 

Hn  Old  Homun  Cooking  probably  one 


of  the  latest  and  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  bodeqones.  The  two  figures  and  the  \arious 
kitchen  utensils  out  of  which  it  is  composed 
seem  to  ha\e  been  seen  with  a  passionate- 
intensity  of  observation  but  painted  with  an 
artist’s  detachment.  The  result  is  calm, 
monumental  ,  add  curiously  moving. 

i 

BOOK  RFVIHWS 

Pen  jnJ  Ink  Dra»in<f  hv  Xcanthus  (Frank  Hoar, 
r.K.i.B.A.)  with  its  historical  Ixickground  and  notes  on 
the  work  and  methods  used  In  contemporarv  drauijhts- 
men  is  primarily  intended  for  the  practisinij  student. 
But  it  also  succeeds  a<lmirahlv  in  its  secondary  aim, 
which  is  to  interest  the  general  reader.  Through  the 
humorous  drawintjs  of'  Acanthus,  Fmmett,  Searle  and 
low,  and  those  drawings  of  high  quality  for  advertise¬ 
ments  which  appear  in  the  press,  we  have  gradually 
learned  to  ‘read’  not  onlv  the  obvious  storv -telling 
content  of  a  work,  but  the  quality  of  line,  tone,  com¬ 
position,  perspective  and  proportion  which  may  make  it 
a  work  of'art.  In  this  book  we  can,  through  the  excellent 
reproductions,  relate  the  work  of  contemporarv 
draughtsmen  to  that  of  the  Old  .Masters,  and  at  the  same 
time  admire  the  skill,  clarity  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
.Mr.  Hoar  presents  his  subject.  VVitbin  the  limits  of  98 
pages  he  covers  Chinese  and  Greek  Draw  ings,  the  great 
masters  of  Furope,  architectural  draughtsmen,  materials, 
the  drawing,  use  of  tone,  and  gives  notes  on  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  leading  cartoonists  and  illustrators  of  the 
present  dav .  Himself  an  expert  draughtsman,  he  believes 
that  every  architect  should  make  sketching  his  principal 
hobbv  and  should  carrv  a  small  sketch-book,  and  in 
support  be  quotes  I  eonardo  da  V'inci, 

‘When  vou  have  thoroughly  learnevi  perspective 
and  have  fixe<l  in  vour  memory  all  the  various  parts 
and  forms  of  things,  you  should  often  amuse  yourself 
when  vou  take  a  walk  for  recreation,  by  watching  and 

taking  note  of  the  attitude  and  actions  of  men . 

noting  them  down  in  rapid  strokes  in  this  wav  in  a 
little  book  which  you  ought  always  to  carry  with  vou.’ 
it  is  the  kind  of  book  which  could  onlv  have  been 
written  bv  a  practising  artist,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  it. 

Pen  and  Ink  rirauinj^  bv  .■\canthus  (Frank  Hoar, 
i.K.i.B.v.)  (Studio  Publications)  15  -  nett. 

T«)  their  World's  \lastcrs  .Vch  Series  the  Studio  Public¬ 
ations  have  added  two  booklets — one  on  Rembrandt, 
anvl  the  other  on  Sickert.  These  are  edited  bv  Mr. 
.■\nthonv  Bertram,  and  contain  an  introduction,  48 
reproductions  and  bibliogra|vbical  notes.  They  are 
excellent  value  at  )/-  each. 

Rembrandt  (Studio  Publications)  j/-  nett;  Sickert 
(Studio  Publications)  jy-  nett. 
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W.  CYKII  WALLIS 


A  JAPANHSH  BRONZH  BUDDHA  IN 
THH  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  MUSEUM 


ONK  ()i  the  most  notable  additions 
ever  made  to  the  Oriental  Collections 
at  the  Koval  Scottish  Museum,  Ldin- 
hurtjh,  is  the  colossal  Japanese  bronze  statue 
of  Amida  Buddha  which  was  recentiv  pre¬ 
sented  hv  Mrs.  Lilian  Shaw -Mackenzie  of 
Newhall  and  illustrated  here.  Lor  the  last 


\ar\ing  in  shape  in  the  different  countries 
where  Buddhism  reigned,  the  ushnisha  is  the 
Hrst  and  most  important  of  the  thirtv-two 
superior  signs  ascribed  to  Buddha.  In  the 
centre  of  the  head  above  and  also  below, 
between  the  eves,  is  the  precious  jewel  or 
bead,  urna.  Known  as  the  divine  eve  and 


sixtv  odd  vears  it  has  adorned  a 
Black  Isle  where  weathering  I 
singularlv  attractive  patina  of 
greenish  tone. 

Amitabha  or,  as  the  Japanese 
call  him,  Amida,  is  one  of  the 
five  D/ji  una-Buddhas  or  Buddhas 
of  Meditation.  As  the  Lord  of 
InHnite  Light,  he  presides  over 
the  Pure  Land  or  Paradise  of 
the  West,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  deities  of  North¬ 
ern  Buddhism,  His  worship  is 
especiallv  popular  in  Japan 
where  he  is  regarded  as  the 
Supreme  Buddha  and  the  Lather 
of  the  World,  all  the  other 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas 
being  merelv  temporary  mani¬ 
festations  of  him. 

He  is  here  shown  seated  on 
the  usual  lotus  throne  in  the 
attitude  of  meditation  (dhyana 
mudra),  the  hands  resting  in 
the  lap,  the  palms  upwards, 
with  the  thumbs  and  index- 


garden  in  the  regarded  as 
las  given  it  a  the  fourth  ( 


mark  of  spiritual  insight,  this  is 
the  thirty-two  superior  signs  of 
Buddha. 

Rising  from  the  lotus  throne 
behind  and  overarching  the 
head  is  a  nimbus  in  the  form  of 
the  Hg-leaf  of  the  Bodhi-tree 
under  which  Gautama  Buddha 
attained  Supreme  Knowledge. 
On  it  are  depicted  in  free¬ 
standing  relief,  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  conxentional  clouds, 
the  ‘Twenty-five  Bodhisattvas’ 
known  by  the  Japanese  as 
Si-jii  Bo-satsu.  This  retinue, 
chosen  bv  Buddha  to  act  as 
guardians  toall  earnest  believers, 
appears  in  the  guise  of  voung 
and  graceful  figures  wearing 
haloes  and  playing  various 
musical  instruments. 

The  intricate  design  and 
bold  combinations  of  high  and 
low  relief  and  the  technical 
skill  in  founding  here  displayed 
suggest  that  this  noble  figure 


hngers  touching  at  the  tips  to  form  the  was  produced  during  the  period  of  the 

‘triangular  pose’.  He  wears  the  usual  monastic  Tokugawa  Shoguns  (160J-1868)  and  almost 

robe  which  covers  both  shoulders  and,  leaving  certainly  not  later  than  the  hrst  half  of  the 


the  breast  bare,  falls  in  ample  folds  about  the 
feet.  Th'  legs  are  firmly  locked  and  the  soles 
of  the  fett  are  turned  directly  upwards. 

The  hair,  represented  in  small  round  curls 
resembling  sea-shells,  is  drawn  upwards  to 
form  the  traditional  protuberance  known  as 
the  Hump  of  Wisdom  or  ushnisha,  a  Sanskrit 
word  denoting  a  ‘turban’  or  ‘dressed  hair’. 


18th  century.  (3ne  may  add  that  bronze- 
images  of  this  size  (its  overall  height  exceeds 
nine  feet)  are  rarely  seen  outside  of  Japan, 
this  one  having  been  brought  to  this  country 
before  the  Japanese  became  as  attentive,  as 
they  now  are,  to  the  need  of  preserving  their 
national  monuments. 
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LONDON,  SINGLL — lontinueJ  from  pa^jc  l^ 

Hepburn’s  ambition  to  see  in  Glasgow  a 
museum  ot  Modern  Scottish  Design,  spon¬ 
sored  bv  Scottish  Manutacturers. 

Hd^ar  Allen  is  a  designer,  who  like  McAvoy 
profited  bv  the  great  activity  before  the 
Festival  of  Britain.  Fie,  at  least,  found  work 
in  Scotland  at  that  time,  where  he  was 
engaged  on  designs  for  the  Shipbuilding  and 
Railway  Section  of  the  Kelvin  Flail  Hxhibition. 
Hut  work  of  this  kind  ended  abruptly  with 
the  completion  of  the  exhibition  and  the 
young  designers  engaged  on  it  were  obliged 
to  disperse.  After  qualifying  as  a  teacher  he 
took  up  an  appointment  with  the  Lanarkshire 
County  Council  as  a  lecturer  in  Industrial 
Design  at  the  School  of  Hngineering  at  Burn- 
bank.  At  the  end  of  he  was  appointed 

as  a  Technical  Assistant  in  the  Furniture  and 
Display  Section  of  the  Architects’  Department 
of  the  London  County  Council,  designing 
furniture  and  exhibitions.  In  August  last  year 
he  was  promoted  to  the  positic'ii  of  OfFicer  in 
charge  of  the  group  dealing  w  ith  exhibitions, 
general  design  and  equipment,  for  the  Roval 
Festival  Hall,  which  position  he  holds  at 
present, 

Cherna  Schotz,  w  hose  post-graduate  design 
at  Glasgow  School  of  Art  had  shown  a  very 
strong  Italian  influence,  had  found  employment 
with  Messrs.  Peter  Jones  in  their  contem¬ 
porary  department.  Here  she  was  able  to 
work  with  the  furniture  of  many  of  the 
leading  Italian  designers,  who,  unlike  those 
of  Scandinavia,  owe  little  to  tradition.  Miss 
Schotz  is  now  designing  furniture  which  will 
be  exclusive  to  her  employers,  and  which 
will,  no  doubt,  reflect  some  of  tbe  invention 
and  pre-occupation  with  new  processes  and 
materials  which  characterised  her  post¬ 
graduate  work.  She  has  also  been  responsible 
for  some  interesting  and  colourful  display  in 
the  store,  both  in  her  own  and  other  depart¬ 
ments,  and  occasionally  she  gets  out  to  work 
on  complete  schemes  of  interior  design  for 
London  clients.  Miss  Schotz  was  runner-up 
in  the  House  and  CiurJcn  competition  men¬ 
tioned  earlier. 

Joyce  Peterkin,  the  most  recent  recruit  to 


the  London  group,  has  gained  early  and 
valuable  experience  in  Exhibition  design  for 
the  Shoreditch  Furniture  Trades’  School 
exhibition,  and  for  the  Furniture  Trades’ 
Fair  at  Harl’s  Court,  where  her  firm’s  stand 
was  visited  bv  H.M.  the  Queen. 

These  young  designers  are  unanimous  in 
their  desire  to  work  in  Scotland  which  has 
given  them  their  education  but  withheld  the 
opportunities  to  make  full  use  of  it.  The  artist 
may  still  exist  bv  the  patronage  of  the  Church, 
the  State,  or  the  wealthy  individual,  but  the 
future  of  the  young  designer  for  industry  rests 
largely  with  the  patronage  of  the  man-in-the- 
street.  That  future  will  only  be  assured  when 
the  child  at  school  is  trained  as  a  discerning 
consumer  rather  than  as  a  potential  artist. 

‘The  cultured  man  or  the  ideal  educ¬ 
ated  man  is  not  necessarily  one  who  is 
well-read  or  learned,  but  one  who  likes 
and  dislikes  the  right  things’. 

— Lin  Yutang. 
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EXHIBITION 

till  16  July 
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landscajifs  and  interiors.  When  so  minded, 
ho\Ne\er,  she  can  tackle  the  limire  too,  ccith 
no  less  success,  as  can  he  seen  from  the 
accompanying  illustrations  of  the  delicate 
hc'ad  of  a  tjirl  and  the  powerful  self-portrait 
drawing. 

These  illustrations,  with  the  exception  of 
one.  Old  Houses,  Corsica  (see  page  2o)  now  in 
the  current  exhibition  ot  the  Koval  Scottish 
.\cademv,  are  in  black  and  white.  Perhaps  the 
originals  suffer  more  from  this  than  the  works 
of  many  painters.  But  I  do  not  altogether 
regret  it,  because  their  very  evident  qualities 
of  form,  tone  and  composition  do  emphasise 
mv  earlier  contention  that,  with  Anne 
Redpath,  colour  is  no  unsupported,  adven¬ 
titious  charm. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  having 
found  a  manner  and  material  so  conspicuously 
successful  and  so  widely  acclaimed,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  her  return  to  painting,  .Anne 
Redpath  might  have  been  content  to  exploit 
it  and  leave  further  experiment  well  alone. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened.  There  has 
been  continuous  development,  an  unceasing 
curiosity  about  extending  her  Held  and  its 
expression,  and  her  latest  works  particularly 
show  a  marked  shift  towards  a  considerably 
more  organic  and  empirical  view  of  nature. 

It  is  difhcult,  when  w  riting  an  appreciation 
of  an  artist  whom  one  admires,  to  avoid 
unintended  over-solemnity.  Solemnity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ,Anne  Redpath,  so  let  me 
end  by  being  light-hearted,  like  herself.  No 
longer  very  young — she  will  forgive  me  for 
this! — she  and  her  work  yet  take  their  place 
quite  naturally  among  the  best  young  painters 
in  Scotland,  whose  admiration  and  affection 
‘dear  ,Anne’  commands.  This  will  be  in  no 
wav  altered  by  the  farther  signal  honours 
which  she  has  received  since  the  Foregoing  was 
written — the  LL.D.  of  Hdinburgh  University, 
and  the  O.B.K.  Doubtless  the  imposing  list  of 
letters  after  her  name  is  not  yet  complete. 
But  we  know  that  she  will  remain  what  she 
has  always  been:  witty,  kindly,  and  humbly 
deyoted  to  her  art. 


THE  ARTS 
!  in  piTspective 

THE  GLASGOW  HERALD  provides  a 
I  background  to  the  arts  in  Scotland 
j  which  enables  you  to  place  current 
happenings  in  true  perspectiye. 

The  highest  standards  of  creative 
journalism  on  painting,  literature,  music 
and  the  theatre  are  in — 
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W'e  are  oreativ  inclehted  lor  permission  to  include 
various  illustrations  in  this  number.  In  the  article, 
‘.Artists  at  the  Seaside’  (panes  2  to  6|  Ramsgate  Sands  hv 
\V.  P.  Frith  is  reproduced  hv  nracious  |)ermission  ol 
Eler  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  follovvinn  are  reproduced 
hv  courtesy  of: 

Mr.  .A.  J.  McNeill  Reid;  la  jetee  Je  Deauville  hv  Duly; 
Museum  of  Fine  .Arts,  Boston;  Children  on  the  Seashore 
hv  Renoir; 

.Aberdeen  .Art  Gallery;  SouthuolJ  hv  Stanley  Spencer; 
Trustees  ol  the  Tate  Gallery;  PeaHcll  Rav,  Kent  hv 
Dvee; 

John  Lane  The  Bodlev  Head  l  td.:  Bathers  hv  Beardsley 
(from  The  Rest  of  RearJslev,  edited  hv  R.  .A. 
Walker  (1948)  ); 

Walker  .Art  Gallery,  liverpool:  Bathers,  Dieppe,  1902 
hv  Sickert; 

.Museum  ol  .Art  and  Historv,  Geneva:  The  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes  hv  Conrad  Witz; 

In  the  .Article  “.Anne  Redpath”  (panes  11  to  14)  the 
follovvint;  are  reproduced  hv  courtesv  of; 

Col.  Robert  Henriques,  .m.b.e.;  Funeral  at  Collioure; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Scott  Will:  White  Cvclamen; 
Dr.  jane  de  jonijh:  White  Still  life  ivith  Mimosa; 

Mr.  Douijias  Hutchison:  Chapellc  dc  la  Croia; 

Mrs.  Sheila  Hemlerson:  Sheila; 

Mrs.  Macandrevv:  .I  Day  in  Summer,  Trehoul; 

I  he  .Artist:  Self  Portrait  and  Old  Houses,  Corticj  (p.  2oj 


COLOUR  PI  ATFS 

We  would  acknovvIeLlsje  our  deep  appreciation  to  the 
.Aberdeen  .Art  Gallerv  for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
cover  illustration  Slipway  at  Peniche  hv  Tristam  Hillier, 
and  to  the  .Medici  Societv  for  kindiv  lendinn  the  colour 
blocks. 

The  Trustees  ol  the  Tate  Gallerv  have  sjenerouslv 
given  permission  to  reproduce  Deauville,  Le  Scchacje  des 
\oiles  by  Duly  (page  19)  ami  The  Studio  have  made  their 
customary  generous  gesture  of  lendint;  colour  blocks. 

We  should  like  to  record  the  generositv  of  Messrs. 
I  iherty  ol  l.ondon  who  have  jiresented  to  the  .Associ¬ 
ation  the  colour  blocks  of  the  Kelvin  Mc.Avov  Interior 
on  Jtage  22.  This  verv  Hne  block  is  a  most  important 
addition  to  our  collection,  and  we  are  indeed  ijrateful. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

The  photographs  used  to  illustrate  the  article 
‘london.  Single’  are  reproLluced  hv  permission  of: 

Ideal  Home:  Kelvin  Mc.Avov  Interior  (p.  i^); 

John  .Malthy,  e.i.b.I’.;  Photographs  of  work  of  .Miss 
Paterson  and  .Miss  Chalmers  (pages  ib  and  17); 

Walter  G.  C.  Buchanan,  Glasgow:  Cherna  Schotz 
Deskip.  17); 

Dennis  Hooker,  e.i.b.p.,  f.r.p.s.  (Council  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Design  Studio);  John  Hepburn  Fruit-howls 
(p.  18). 
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The  Scottish  Gallery 

Aitken  Dott  &  Son  ! 

26  Castle  Street 

Edinburgh 

Central— 5955-6 

Established  1842 

Contemporary  Scottish 

Paintings 

Scandinavian  Glass  and 

Silver 

Artist’s  and  Architect’s  Books 
and  Materials 

Specialists  in  the  restoration 
and  conservation  of  paintings 

I  S  TABLlsnt  D  1844 

MORRISON,  McCHLERY  &  CO. 

Aiiaionccrs,  I'olucrs  and  Fire  loss  .l.«cssor5 

CROWN  HALLS 

9S  SAUCHIHHALl.  STKHtT 

GLASGOW 

The  North  (j^llery  which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Kingdom. 

InicnwriCi  anj  \  altiationi  oj  all  kinds  0/ 

Property  Jor  Insurance  and  Probate.  I  ireprm.f  I  urniture  Stores  at 

Weekli  Sale  of  all  Classes  ol  hroufjham  Buildings,  44  Benfreu  Street, 

hurniture  and  [iffeyts  ever^  Tuesdai.  and  also  at  2  2o  it.  George's  Hoad. 

Telephttne:  DOlKil.AS  j}86  (Prisate  Exchange) 
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THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

ALEX.  REID  &  LEFEVRE  LTD. 

19tli  and  20lli  Century 
French  Masters 

Leading  Contemporary 
British  Painters 

30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  “Drawings,  Loudon”  Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 
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Sc()tlainl\  aitixitk's,  its 
(.iiuntrysidc.  its  natural  his¬ 
tory,  itMiiltiirc.  arc  mirror¬ 
ed  month  by  month  in 
the  pages  of  the  country’s 
greatest  nugazine.  Printed 
in  colour  and  blaik  and 
white  on  art  paper. 

ONE  POSTED  TO 

SHILLING  EACH  ADDRLSS 

AND  .MONTH  POUND 

SIXPENCE  YEARLY 


ANTIQUES 
WORKS  OF  ART 


MUIRHEAD  MOFFAT  &  CO 

132-6  BLYTHSWOOD  STREET 
GLASfiO^  r.  2  Douglas  21 1  a 
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ROSE  STREET  GLASGOW 

F/LMS  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 


ROLAND,  BROWSE  &  DELBANCO 

19,  COKK  STREET,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.i 

REGENT  0H04 

DISTINGUISHED 

OLD  AND  MODERN  PAINTINGS 
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A  Ciinihrtie 
Diiiinit  Set. 
Many  Jittereni 
lie.tiiins  are 
available  lo  sail 
the  purchaser's 
personal 
inch  nation. 
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Pallas  and  Suho  Prints 


ScHtisk  Studios 

yfuuUr  tivc  bi^cks 


At  Dubrien  House  we  specialise  in 
good  design.  first-class  photography 
and  enjoy  a  reputation  for  faithful 
reproduction  of  any  subject  by  line 

and  half  tone  engraving  ,  of 

course,  we  are  the  official  block- 
makers  to  Scottish  Art  Review. 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE 


illustrating  the  lati'St  |iiil>lioati«>ii: 
uhtainahic  iVoin  all  good  ]>riiit 
sellers  has  just  heeu  issued 
Priee  I  6  net. 


Scottish  Studios  and  Engravers  Ltd 

DESIGNERS  .  PHOTOGRAPHERS  .  ENGRAVERS 

Dubritn  Houte  196  Clyde  Street  Glasgow  C  I 

CITY  6961-2-3  -  DUBRIEN  GLASGOW 


THE  PALLAS  GALLERY  LTD 

28b  Albemarle  Street,  London  \V.l 
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composition 
texture 
^  form 

riim*  (|iialitie>  that  every  art  erilic  recojiiiises 
at  a  irlanee.  In  the  worhl  of  Floral  t)eeoratioii 
Marv  Fox  Ltd.  eoinhiiie  their  skill  with  the 
wonders  of  nature  to  produce  displays, 
hoinpiets.  wreath>  and  sprays  of  unsurpassed 
siinplieitv  in  their  heaiity  and  fre^hness. 

Flowers  for  all  occasions 
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JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


An  important  George  I  Antique  Scottish  Silver  Lidded 
Tankard  made  by  James  Tait,  in  the  year  1724. 
It  weighs  37  ounces  and  measures  10  inches  high. 


A  rare  Antique  Scottish  Provincial  George  I  Silver 
Strawberry  Dish  made  by  Robert  Luke  of  Glasgow, 
about  the  year  1725.  It  weighs  10^  ounces  and  has 
a  diameter  of  7J  inches. 
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An  extremely  rare  George  I  Antique  Scottish  Salver  An  interesting  Antique  Scottish  Provincial  Silver 

on  foot  made  by  Alexander  Kincaid,  Edinburgh,  in  Entree  Dish  with  hot  water  container.  It  was  made 

the  year  1717.  It  weighs  17  ounces  and  has  a  diameter  in  the  town  of  Greenock  by  John  Heron,  about  the 

of  inches.  year  1800.  It  is  in  perfect  preservation,  weighs 

72  ounces,  and  measures  16  inches  long. 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET.  ABERDEEN 

AND  AT  BRAEMAR 

Telephones  :  Telegraphic  Address  : 

Aberdeen — 24828,  Braemar — 245  "Antiques,  Aberdeen" 
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